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ca well-monied man that is prudent, by God's blessing gets up
and above his neighbours'.1

At home, the doctrine of an active faith helped to sanctify a
growing industrialism. Abroad, it helped to sanctify the
shadowy beginnings of imperialism. In the same way as chosen
individuals were held to glorify God by rising to a higher
position than their fellows, so a chosen nation was thought to
exalt Him by dominating its neighbours. Nations, said one
writer, should always be on the alert to attack and acquire
fresh provinces as well as to defend existing possessions, Tor as
Christ saith, to him that hath (using it well) shall be given.
This riches is your strong tower.' Cromwell was continually
haunted by the dream of a League of Protestant States, armed
to defend their faith and ready to expand their power, and he
was unable to understand what he felt to be the materialistic
cynicism of the Dutch Commissioners who preferred to con-
centrate on the second to the exclusion of the first. A writer of
1657 described the way in which England's present and future
greatness rested on a sure basis of special Divine favour. 'Believe
it/ says this pamphleteer, "a Christian State that shall cast
itself and its affairs on the protection of Heaven and then set
on action corresponding to that faith that religion enjoins,
shall prove invincible, and mount to a higher pitch of greatness
and Glory than ever yet was attained.'

Imperialistic schemes in Europe were doomed to failure, but
in the American colonies there was considerable scope for an
alliance of the adventurous and ambitious spirit with that of
moral fervour. Colonization as a national and religious mission
was advocated warmly by a Northamptonshire minister, who
claimed to be supported by seventy English divines and some
'worthy Scottish ministers'. He declared that when Englishmen
came to consider how fully the Gospel had been imparted to
them, and how their country was rich in good shipping and
other equipment, they must realize that they had been marked
out for some special purpose. If they would but cast their bread
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